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COMMENT 


ON 


> S Nature has formed us for Society, 
and - furniſhed us with Affections, 


which make our Happineſs conſiſt in 


| lent Offices; it is with no ſmall Rea- 


3 that we find the * ſublimeſt Geniuſes of all 
Ages POO? fond of Fame, and indefatigable 
1 JT 


to 


1 Neque e enim eſt hoc diſſimelandum, quod obſcurari non 
«« potelt, {cd ptæ nobis ferendum: trahimur omnes LAUDIS 


*© STUD10, & optimus quiſque, maxime gloria ducitur. 
Cic. pro #ebiey $- 11. 
« Good Name in Man or Woman 
"I the r Feel of their Souls.” 
Shakeſpear” 8 Odkelb. 


a Reciprocation of kind and benevo- 


—S 
ö to acquire and ſu D Reputations.Who- 


WO ever therefore ſhall make it his Study to depre- | 
| ciate the Merits, to deſtroy the Credit, and ruin 


1 the Reputation of a Fellow-creature, ſhould not 
| only be looked upon as an Enemy to the Species, 
but be eſteemed unworthy of the moſt exalted 
Titſe affixed to the rational and ſocial Nature, 1 
mean, HoumanTTy. The cenſorious and ill-na- 
| _ tured Critick has always been branded Þ as a Mon- 
ter, with indelible Infamy; while the good-natured 
have been honoured with that Degree of Immor- 
tality they laboured to beſtow on others. Hence 
it is, that ſo much Feneration has always been paid 
to the Writings of Ariſtotle, Horace, and Kuſta- 
thius, and ſo much Infamy has always been affixed 
to the Names of Ther/ites, Zoilus, and Dennis. 
Antiquity has enforced this Obſervation by a witty 
Reſentment, having ranged the applauding Critick 
YH among, the nobleſt Claſs of Writers, and at the- 
| ſame Time aſcribed the Malevolence of invidious 
1. Cenſure to the low Genius of a © CoßgIER; for Ca- 
4 ricaturas are within the Sphere of every little 
f Dauber, but the Head of a Venus requires the 
maſterly Hand of © Apelles, Had not this been 
the unvaried Practice of all Ages, the Eſtate of 
Letters would have been very low at preſent ; for 
it is no uncommon Remark, that thoſe Perſons, 
Whoſe Works have met with the greateſt Applauſe, 
9 e : 155 Were 


b Abpονπ e H Ingiev. Phil. Tud. Vid. S. Haſ. & Wollaſt. 
Rel. Nat. p. 139. Ed. 6. EO 
: E Jay on Criticiſin, Verſe 504, c. 20 
in. DN | 
e Poſidonius ſeribit in quadam epiſtola, P. Rutilium Rufum , 
5 dicere ſolere, ut nemo pictor eſt inventus, qui Coz Veneris 
% eam Partem, quam Apelles inchoatam reliquifſc:, abſolveret, 
boris enim pulchritudo reliqui corporis imitandi ſpew auferebat. 
4. Z 4 * Cie. de Offic. lib. 3. c. 2. 
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were always of ſo prodigious a Modeſty, that, bad 4 
have lived and died in Obſeurity. 


rated in other Reſpects, ſeems to maintain its Dig- 
nity, and vie with Antiquity in this amiable Qua- 


to have been puſhed fo far, that a bare Altempt to 


pleaſe has very often been honoured as if it were 
— Deſert. 


been without Exception, and that one, whoſe pri- 
vate Character ſteals the Applauſe of every one, 
had met with that Approbation from the Public, 
as a Dramatic Writer, which a Piece of ſo finiſned 
a Kind not only deſerved, but ſeemed to claim. 


Literature than in Commerce, have always acknows 


though inferior to them in Regularity; and, to 
— this boaſted Advantage as far as they could, 


laid ſo much Streſs on the Conformity to Rules, as 
to repreſent the Advantages of natural Parts of no 


mortal Sbateſpear s Deviation from Rule has always 
been the? favourite Theme of the French Critic, 
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they not been forced into the World, they would | 
Tu preſent Age, however it may have degene- 


lification. Every new Perſonage that has trod the 
Stage, has met with an Approbation equal to his 
moſt ſanguine Expectations; and our Politeſſæ ſeems 


Thoſe who have cultivated Dra- 
matic Poetry, have, generally ſpeaking, met with 

as much Encouragement as they could think they 
merited. But, I could wiſh that this Conduct had 


Tun French, who ara us no 5 let in Works of 


ledged our Writers equal to their own in Genius, 
ave always, in their Criticiſms on our Writings, 


Significancy. * *Tis with this View, that our im- 


B 2 FR | while 


7 The Litters of Ie Blanc and Voltairt's Preface ta his Merope, 
Zaire, 2 Semiramis, are flagrant Inſtances of this Irjuftice. 
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while his inimitable Beauties have been paſſed * 
unnoticed, 


As Regularity and Delicacy of Taſte are then the 


only Points in which the French Stage could claim 
an Advantage over us, that Perſon, who ſhould 
endeavour to introduce them on our Stage, ſhould 


by every Engliſhman be eſteemed a Friend to his 


Country; for by thus heightening the Character of 
our Dramatic Poetry, he at the ſame Time ag- 
grandizes that of the Nation. The general In- 
vectives that have been caſt on our Taſte, have 


indeed been ſuch as are defenſible upon no other 
Grounds, than the noble Characteriſtic of our Na- 
tion, an invincible Love oF LIBERTY; and this 


Reaſon ſeems to be alluded to by the beſt Poet, and 


beſt Critic this Age has produced, in theſe Lines: N 


I The Rider a Nation born to ſerve obeys, wy 
And Botleau ſtill in Right of Horace ſways; 


4 But we, brave Britons, foreign Laws deſpis' d, 


And kept unconquer'd and unciviliz'd ; 
= 


„ 6 


=. 


Fierce for the Liberties of Wit, and bold, 
We {till defy'd the Romans, as of old 
Eſſay on C riticiſm. 


we 


Ou moſt celebrated Pieces have been accuſed of 


the greateſt Abſurdities, and the very Exhibition of 


them eſteemed a Matter of Wonder. The Comic 


Strokes in our Tragedies have afforded no ſmall 
Employment for the Gall of Satire, their Violation 


of Probability have been a copious Field for Criti- 
ciſm, and the ſavage Scenes that have employed 


_ our Performers, have been conſtrued not only into 
a general Reflection of the Want of Taſte in the 


Audience, but mage the Grounds | of making 
5 5 Cruelty 
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Cruelty one of the Characteriſtics of the Nation? 


Our Love-ſcenes have been eſteemed fulſone, our 
Actions epiſodical, our Characters outrageous, our 


Cataſtrophe's ſhocking. The Duration of our 


Action has likewiſe furniſhed Grounds for Re- 


flections, and the Violations againſt all the Unities 


imputed to us as the Height of Ruſticity. Our 
Poet being convinced that theſe InveFives were not 


without Grounds, and that, as long as they ſub- 


ſiſted, our Character, as Dramatic Writers, muſt 


be very low in the Eyes of Foreigners, has ſet 


himſelf to wipe off theſe Aſperſions; and, by con- 


forming to the Rules of the Ancients, has ſnewn 
our Enemies, that their ſo much applauded Regu- 
larity was at the Option of every Briton, who 


would ftoop to it. To this let me add, in the 

Words of no deſpicable Writer, * If the judi- 
* cious Voltaire were to criticiſe it, he would allow 
„ this Production to be conformable to his own 


« Delicacy and good Senſe, and deſerving a Place 
« amongſt the beſt modern Tragedies.“ I. 


Ir the perpetual ſhifting of Scenes, and tranſ- 
porting us in one Moment a thouſand Miles, and 
the next a thouſand more, while we are conſcious 


we have not moved from' our Seats, be reckoned 
an Abſurdity, *tis an Abſurdity which the Author 
of Boadicia has avoided, by confining the Scene of 


Action to one Spot before the Tent of Dumnorix ; 
but as ſeveral Incidents fall out during the Action, 


which would not be proper to introduce on the 
Stage, and though performed out of the Spectators 
View, yet neceſſary to be known, the Poet has, 


with fingular Addreſs, preſerved the Unity of 
Place, by bringing them ſo near the Scene of 
| Action 


s Gray's-Inn Journal, No. 11. 


161] 
Action as to be ſeen by his Heroes, and by them 


related to the Audience; and in this Reſpect he has 
el ved the Rule of the Rauan | 


© Multaque tolles 


3 Ex n aue mor narret facundia Aae 


Hes. 


I might add, he has adorned it! for as the very 
 Effence of Dramatic Poetry i is Action, every Thing 
ſhould be a#ive in it ; and our Author has not 
Barely related theſe Circumſtances, which the An- 
cients generally do, but, by repreſenting his Heroes 


as ſceing them at the very Time they ſpeak of 


them, he gives them a Degree of Life that a ſub- 


ſequent Relation cannot claim, and makes the Au- 


dience almoſt e of the Incidents, | 


Bur while we are thus doing Juice to the 


Merits of the Author, we may be told that his 
Play is deficient in a very material Point, and that 


a capital one too; that is to ſay, it has no Intrigue : 
„For without an Tuirigue, a Play would be but a 
© bare Dialogue, or Set of Dialogues.** Theſe are 
the Words of a Gentleman who has appeared as 
an Antagoniſt to our Author; and as they contain 


in them all that is ſaid in the remaining Pages, 1 
hope he will think it no Neglect if we pais by 


ſome Inaccuracies which make him more deſpicable 


in the Eyes of the World as a Grammarian, than 


all his Irony can make Mr, Glover as a Dramatic 
Writer. Tis no Wonder that this Gentleman 
ſhould not have been able to diſcover a Plot, when, 
at his firſt ſetting out, he entirely miſtakes the very 


[ge of the Piece. What I ſuſp-fed, ſays he, 


66 at the very . of the oy VIZ, > 
pa 
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« the Romans would have conquered the Bricons; 
« was what really happened; I preſumed ſome 
4c Incidents might have intervened, to have ren- 
« dered the Cataſtrophe dubious.” But if we will 
credit our Author the Defign, or Moral of the 
Piece, was the fatal Fruits of Strife; and if 


We take this as a Key, we ſhall find an Intrigue 


_ worthy of the Author. The Action of the Play 
is the Diſcord between Boadicia and Dumnmorix, 
who is for revenging herſelf on that Chief for op- 
poſing her Intentions to ſacrifice the Roman Cap- _ 
tives. The-Efforts the Queen makes to revenge 
herſelf on Dumnorix for his Poſition, and thoſe 
that are made by the other Perſonages to quell her 
Anger, are what form the Plot ; and as the Mind 
is uncertain whether the oppoſing Parties can pre- 
vail on the Virago to be reconciled, the Suſpence 
which we are under, during theſe Circumſtances, 
may be a ſufficient Vindication of the Intrigue 
from the Charge of too much Sameneſs. Thoſe 
who inſiſt upon a Variety of Incidents to entangle 
the Mind, and perplex the Underſtanding, ſhould 
be informed, that as the inculcating ſome uſeful 
Truth is the Deſign of the Poet, the more he 
keeps that in the Eye of the Audience the better 
he effects his Deſign, and the more lively will the 
Impreſſion be. The Stagyrite has told us, that 
there are two Species of Fable, one of which is 
ſimple, and the other implex; as the former is 
moſt natural, and has the Countenance of ſeveral 
of the greateſt Dramatic Writers among the Au- 
cients, it ſhould, I think, want nothing to recom- 
mend it to our Approbation; but thoſe, who, not- 
withſtanding, will confuſe theſe different Species 
together, and draw the Sword of Cenſure againſt 
our Author from thence, deſerve nothing but Ri- 


dicule 


N 


dicule from their W and Contempt from 
the Literati. | 1 


Ian ferry to have ſpent ſo much Time on this 
g Criticaſter, when I recollect that the Author of a N 
FEwW REFLECTIONS had given him ſufficient Infor k 
mation in this Point, and had anſwered all that he 
could object before he ſat him down fo write. The 
Objection he makes to the Title of the Play, is of 
the ſame Kind with that he has made to the Plot, 
and equally betrays his own Ignorance; but as the 
inimitable Shakeſpear words it, let him “e hoiſt with 
< his own Petar. lt is uſual, ſays he, to denomi- 
nate a Play from the principal Character in it.» 
The firſt Scene Boadicia appears in that Light; in 
the fourth, Dumnorix owns her ſo; in the ſeventh, 
the Charge he gives Venu/:a to appeaſe her, is a 
Confirmation of it. In the ſecond Act, where Ve- 
nuſia undertakes her Office as a Suppliant, is ſhe 
not proved ſtill more ſo ? In the fifth Scene, AZno- 
 barbus's Speech ſtill repreſents her in this 1 
In the third, when AEnobarbus ſays, 


— If Boadicia 
Return once more, our Deſtiny is fix*d. 


How can we help eſlceming her as a chief Perſon ? 
When Dumnorix comes with Standard, does he not 
own her ſuch? In the third Scene, we ſee her ſtill 

in this Light; in the fourth ſhe appears the ſame; 

but it would be tedious to cite more Paſſages. 

Let theſe ſerve as well as thoſe uncited, to ſhew, 

though we do not ſee Boadicia in every Act, we 

hear of her in every Scene, and hear her always 
mentioned as the Chief of the Drama, 


Ir 


Ld 4 
3 N 
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1 Ir would be needleſs to mention the Addreſs of 
# the Poet in avoiding the grand Crime which the | 
French object to us, of admitting Murders on our | 
Stage, It would be impertinent to obſerve how 
religiouſly he has abſtained from that vicious Uſe 
of Simile, which our Poets are ſo fond of on every 
Occaſion, and which the French juſtly condemn : as 
improbable and abſurd. 


. 2 % 
AS ee Ce, 
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Bur though the Poet has ſubj ected his Hindus 2 
to Rule, he has not fettered it; his Delicacy has 
not been productive of Coldnefs; his Correctneſs 
has not cramped his Invention; nor his Veneration 
for the Stagyrite reſtrained his Muſe from ſoaring 
to the Regions of the true Sublime, To convince | 

| ourſelves of this Truth, let us attend to thoſe | 
Beauties of Diction of Sentiment and Elocution, 

| which, like the Conſtellations of Stars that com- 
= pole the Milky-way in the Skies, pour on the 
* Mind one uninterrupted Emanation of Luſtre, and | 
YZ affe& the Soul with an inceſſant Exerciſe of Ad- ö 
mmiration. The Character which ancient Hiſtory 
4 delivers us of Boadicia, is preſerved throughout 
this Piece with ſo great an Uniformity, that there 

is not one Expreſſion affixed to her Part which is 

7 not ſuitable to a Perſon of her Diſpoſition, nor is | 
there one Sentiment given her by the Author, 1: 


© which would become the Mouth of any other Per- 
= ſonage. The Cauſe of that Boiſtrouſneſs, in which | 
| ſhe terrifies us, is equal to the Effect; and when 


we hear the Detail ſhe gives us of her Injuries ſhe 
received from the perfidious Barbariry of the Ro- 
mans, are we at all ſurprized at her inſatiable Thirſt 
of Revenge? When in Anſwer to the Roman' 8 
Declaration of War the replies, | 
We 


2 


[10] 


We are prepar'd. 
Come from your Hills, ye fugitive Remains 
Of ſhatter'd Cohorts by their Fear preſerv'd. 
Th' embattled Nations of our peopled Iſle, 
Yet freſh from ſev*nty thouſand ſlaughter'd Romans, 
Shall add yon Refuſe to the purple Heap. 
And yet amid triumphant Deſolation, 
Though Flames each Roman Colony devour, 
Though each diſtracted Matron views her Infant 
Graſp with its tender Hands the piercing Spear, 
Though your grey Fathers to the Falchion's Edge 
Each feeble Head ſurrender, my Revenge 
Will pine unſated, and my Greatneſs want 
Redreſs proportion d to a Queen's Diſgrace. 


Do we not admire that Height of Soul which 
has always characterized our Nation, and that 
Courage untamed by Oppreſſion, for which Fo- 
reigners have fo juſtly admired and applauded the 
_ Engliſh Name. I need not point out to you the 
happy Choice of Epithets that occur in this Paſſage, 
or the Aſſemblage of Ideas which progreſſively 
_ excite, encreaſe, and confirm our Terror. In the 
fourth Scene, when in Oppoſition to Dumnorix's 
ſetting che Roman Captive free, ſhe breaks out, 


What do 1 hear? A Britiſh Chief's Command ? 
Whoe'er unchains a Roman, on Mankind 


Lets looſe Oppreſſion, Inſolence and Rapine; 


Sets Treaſon, Falſhood, Vice, and Murder free. 75 


1 paſſionate Abruptneſs of the firſt Line is 
ſo ftrong a Mark of a Temper, exaſperated by 
unheard- of Injuries to Revenge, ſo expreſſive of 


the violent Spirit of the Virago, that it gives us 
no 


WY 


11 
no ſmall Idea of the Poet's Knowledge of human 


Nature; and the Climax in the three laſt Lines 
has ſuch a near Relation with the Heroine's per- 


be no leſs admirable. 


Venuſia, how is our Soul divided by a Conflict of 


noble and a juſtly warmed Reſentment; in the 
other, we cannot but approve of the milder Tem- 
per of Forgiveneſs; and the Contraſt, in which 

the Poet has introduced theſe two oppoſite Diſpo- 
ſitions, is ſo judicious, that we cannot but admire 


his Addreſs, and extol his Judgment. No Painter 
has ever mingled Light and Shade with more Ad- 
vantage, nor in an hiſtorical Piece introduced a 


Group of Figures, where they ſhould better ſerve 
to reflect Beauties and Glories on one another, 
when Venuſia fays, 


Of all the Paths, which lead to 8 Blis, 
The moſt ſecure: and grateful to our Steps 
With Mercy and Humanity is mark' d. 
The ſweet-tongu'd Rumour of a gracious Deed 
Can charm from hoſtile Hands th* uplifted Blade, 
The Gall of Anger into Milk transform, | 
And dreſs the Brows of a in Smiles. 


How does the Heart yearn over every Syllable ! ' 


? Is not every Breaſt intereſted in Behalf of her Plea? 


Is not every Soul an Adyocate in ker Behalf? With 


what a Softneſs do the Lines flow, what a Smooth- 
neſs is in every Verſe, and what a beautiful Choice 


of Epithets appear throughout the Whole! What 


C2 Anger 


ſonal Afflictions, that the Poet $ Addreſs ſeems to 


IF from Boadicia we turn our Eyes to the fair 


Paſſions? In the one we cannot but applaud a 


a ine ä is raiſed between the Gall of 
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Anger and Milk, between the Frowns of Rancour, 


and the Smiles of Mercy! But the Fineneſs of the _ 
Sentiments is not all that is to be admired, the 


Appropriation 1s not leſs charming. Had it been 


in the Mouth of Boadicia, it would have been 
forced and unnatural; it would not have been con- 
ſiſtent with the unpoliſhed Majeſty of Dumnorix, 


nor would have been agreeable to the falſe Magna- 


nimity of Ænobarbus, or the leſs alarming Forti- 
rude of a Flaminius: But with what Addreſs is it 


introduced in the Character of the mild, the ſoft, 
the affect ionate, the delicate Venuſia? If I recollect, | 


the great Father of the Engliſb Dramatic has 
likewiſe thought fit to put a Speech on the ſame 
Topic in the Mouth of a Female, in his Meaſure 
For Meaſure; and with great Propriety : For if 


we conlider, that the ſofter Aﬀections characterize 
that Sex, who ſeem to be ſent into the World on 
purpoſe to ſoften the ruſtic Bravery of our Sex, 


and by communicating their Delicacy to the human 
Species, to render them as much like to the Female 


Race, as the Female Race reſembles the Angelic. 


Let thoſe, who repreſent our Poet's Lines un- 


adorned, conſider this Speech with Impartiality, 
It is ſufficient to convince them of their Miſtake, 


and to free him from a Foible, which they are 
| Pleaſed to miſcall a Perfection. Thoſe who can 
peruſe the paſſionate Speeches of Boadicia, without 
Profeſſing that there is Spirit and Fire in our 
Poet's Lines, muſt reflect upon themſelves the 


very Defect which they would affix on the Author, 
that of being too cold. Thoſe again, who accuſe 
him for too great a Sameneſs, ſeem not to under- 
ſtand what is Variety, or not to have attended to 


the different Conflicts which the Rage of Boadicia, 
* Softneſs of aun, the calm Fortitude of 


Dumneris, 


1 
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Dunnorix, the romantic Bravery of Ænuobarbus, 
the rational Calmneſs of Flaminins, alternately raiſe 
and deſtroy. Did conjugal Reproof ever ſhow 
itſelf in more amiable Terms than thoſe which 


Dumnorix makes Uſe of in this Paſſage : 


Tell me, thou lovely Coward, am not I 
As terrible? Or falls the Roman Sword 
On the tough Buckler, and the creſted Helm 
7 not; 
Secure and calm, repoſe the in \ thy Tent ; 


Think on thy Huſband, and believe, he conquers ; ; 5 


Amid the Rage of Battle he will think 

On thee ; for thee he draws the martial Blade; 
For thy lov'd Infants gripes the Na Aſh. 
Go, and expect me to return victorious z = 

. by Hand ſhall dreſs my Wounds, and all be well, 


Tarr is "Pa 4 noble Sentiment 1 in 


the two laſt Lines, that I think cannot be rivalled 


by any but thoſe that immediately ſucceed. 


Fear not. I tell thee, when thou ſeeſt my Limbs 


With Duſt beſpread, my Brows with glorious Sweat, 


And ſome diſtinguiſh'd Wound to grace my Breaſt, 
Thou in the Fulneſs of thy Love ſhalt view me, 
And ſwear, I ſeem moſt comely in thy Sight. 

Thy Virtue then ſhall ſhew me worthier of thee, 
Than did my Fondneſs on our nuptial Day. 


WAI a Sublimity is couched in theſe fex 
Lines! How does the Warrior dignify the Lover! 
Ho does the Courage of the one rival with the 
Affection of the Huſband ! How great does the 
Contempt of Danger appear, when we conſider that 
---- 2e- 


With deadlier Weight, than mine ? Away and fear 


_ e 2 — - 8 — — ones if. a ei ee — 
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1 the Warrior can ſpeak of his Dangers without the 


leaſt Terror, and looks on all his impending Diſ- 
treſſes as Glories! Muft we not be apt to conclude, 
that as no Hero ſeems to have feared Danger leſs, 


or to have loved his Wife more, that he is in this 
Reſpect a true Briton. But if we admire Dum- 
norix in this Speech, how muſt we applaud him 
in that which concludes the firft Act. 8 
himſelf to his Men, he ſays, To 


5 You, Warriors, deſtin*d to begin te Onſer, 


My T vidonantians, it is Time 88 — 


Th' embattled Foe. And you, all- Judging Gods, 


Look down benignant on a righteous Cauſe! 
Indeed we cannot give you, like the Romans, 


A proud and ſumptuous Off'ring; we abound not 
In Marble Temples, or in ſplendid Altars: 

Vet though we want this vain, luxurious Pomp, 
Rough though we wander on the Mountain' 8 


Head, 


Through the deep Vale, and ofer the craggy Rock, 
We ſtill demand your Favour; we can ſhew 
Hands, which for Juſtice draw th*avenging Steel, 


Firm Hearts, and Manners undebas'd by Fraud. 


For you, my dauntleſs Friends, what need of 


Words ? 


Tour Cities have been ſack'd, your Children flain, 


Your Wives diſhonout'd : Lo! on vonder Hills 


You ſee the Spoilers ; there the Ruffians ſtand : 
Tour Hands are arm'd; ; then follow, and revenge. 


The affectionate Addreſs with which this Speech | 


opens is beautifully interrupted with an Apoſtro- 
phe, that breathes ſuch a noble Idea of the Divine 
Attributes, and ſuch a magnanimous Conſciouf- 
neſs of meritorious Virtue, that our Souls ſeem to 


be 


£341 
be upon the Stretch to entertain an Idea worthy 
of the inimitable Hero. And the Return to his 
Soldiers, after this beauteous Apoſtrophe, ſavours 
ſo much of the Warrior : The Arguments made 
uſe of to inſpire their Courage are ſo well choſen, 
follow ſo cloſe together, and are urged ſo con- 
ciſely, that they ſeem finely adapted to the martial 
Character: But what Force do they receive, when 
he ſeems to break off in the Middle of them, and 
in a Tranſport points to the very Perſons he is en- 
deavouring to exaſperate them againſt. This un- 
expected Turn muſt certainly fire, not only his 
Soldiery with an impetuous Reſentment, but even 
make the very Audience oy. out, F OLLOW and Re 
VENGE. | 


LET us attend to the Speech of Enobarbus, to 
the Expoſtulation of his F riend Flaminius. „55 


3 1 am thy Friend, 

: "And I will make a Roman of thee ſtill 

But let me ſee no languiſhing Dejection 

More on thy Brow, nor hear unmanly Sighs. 

Gods! Can'ſt thou dream of Love:! ? When yon- ; 
„„ 

The Roman Legions, all array*d for Battle, 

Are now deſcending ; ſee their dreaded Eagles, 

Their dazzling Helmets, and their crimſon Plumes : 

A Grove of Jav'lins glitters down the Steep ; 

They point their Terrors on th' aſtoniſh'd Foe; 3 

Soon will they charge the Britons in the Vale, 

And with th' auſpicious Glories of this Day 

Enrich the Annals of imperial Rome, 

O curſt Caprivity ! with double Weight 

I feel thee now ! malicious Fate! to ſuffer 

A Reman thus to and confin'd in Bondage, R 
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And ſee the Triumphs which he cannot ſhare. | 
By Heav'n, Flaminius, I will never bear it. 
Where is thy Briton? Will ſhe lead us hence? 
Elſe, by the God of War, unarm'd I rum 
Toj join the glorious Scene, which opens there. 


Turret are ſuch a Complication of Beauties} in 
this Paſſage, and ſuch a true Sublimity breathes it- 
ſelf in every Sentence, that I am at a Loſs for 

Words to expreſs the Idea it conveys of the Poet's 
Genius. My Boſom feels ſuch a Variety of Mo- 
tions, while my Pen travels through each ſucceſ- 
ſive Line, that I deſpair of doing Juſtice to the 
Author. Almoſt all the Graces of the Sublime 
ſeem to be amaſs'd in this Speech. The ſudden 
Interrogation, the Change of Perſons, the unex- 
pected Tranſition which Longinus recommends as 
_ eſſential to Sublimity, mutually aſſiſt and enoble 


one another, The Deſcription of the diſtant Battle 


is ſo exact, that even in the very Cloſet we become 


Spectators of the Fight : But when we hear the 


Exclamation of, O curſt Captivity ! Does not our 
Soul at once ſtartle at, and applaud the Roman's 
Magnanimity? The Apoſtrophe to his Friend adds 

Fuel to the Fire he had raiſed in the Breaſt 

of every Spectator, and prepares us ſo well to 

receive his Reſolution in the concluding Verſe, 
that our Fears perſuade us that he ſhould ruſh un- 

armed to join the glorious Scene, 6 


Tur Poet ſeems to have ſtretched his "ROLLS 
nation ſo much in this laſt Speech, that one would 
be apt to think it impoſſible for him to keep up 


the exalted Character he has given us of no- 
barbus. | 


41171 


Bur it is not the Nature of bis Fire to grow 


uw; it glows intenſely through the whole, and 
rather ſeems to increaſe than to diminiſh its Splen- 
dor. Let the following Speech in the Third Act 
be a Confirmation of What 1 aſſert. © 

5 O Mars and Veſta! 

Is it a Viſion, which you raiſe, before me 

To charm my Eyes! ? Behold a Scene, Flaminius, 
3 cheer a Roman in the Gaſp of Death. 

The Britons are defeated; look, Flaminius; 
Back from the Vale in wild turnultuoys Flight 


Behold their Numbers ſweeping tow'rd the Hill 3 


Already. ſome are ſwarming up its Side 
To reach their Camp for Shelter; pale Diſmay 
With hoſtile Rage purſue their broken Rear, 
While Maſſacre, unchidden, cloys his Famine, 
And quaffs the Blood of Nations. O in vain 
Doſt thou oppole thy Boſom to the Tide 
Of War, and brandiſh thy recover'd Standard; 
Vain is thy animating Voice to thoſe, 

Whom Fear makes deaf ; O Dumnoriæx, thy Toils 
Are fruitleſs, Britain in u the Scale of. F ate 


| D N Yields 
„ This! is a beautiful Allufion to the moſt fablime Paſſage that 


occurs in the three great Maſters of Epic Poetry. Homer in his 


Wat is a cloſe Imitation of the Mgne TExEL in Lanieh 
His great Copyiſt Virgil's runs thus: 
Jupiter ipſe duas zquato examine Iancis 
«« Suktinet, & fata imponet diverſa duorum: 


10 Qem damgct! labor, & quo vergat pondere lethum.” 


ZLENE1D Kii. 775 | 


: Milton s, Which is introduced with more Addreſs than either 1 


the preceding, me to be more fucaliaryy alluded to by our 
Author, | Keie 1 | 1 

Th' Eternal - 1 — —. — 
Hung forth in Heav'n his F golden Scales, 
In theſe he put two Weight, 
The Sequel each of parting, and of Fight; 


OY 'T he latter quick flew up, and kick'd the Beam, Ge. 


1 


Paradiſe Loft, Book: iv. Ver. 1009. 


— 


[8] 
Yields to the Fate of Rome. No, I ife, 3 
Shine on, bright Phoebus, thoſe, who reſt behind 
To ſhare thy Splendors, while I fink in Haien 
Are far beneath my Envy; I reſiggg 
Theſe Eyes with Pleaſure to eternal Spades, 
They now have ſeen enough. 


Ir we now envy the Resten the amiable Light 
in which the Poet has ſer their Courage, *tis Time 
to conſider the Character of Dumnoriæ and Venuſia; 
and we ſhall be convinced, as a periodical Writer 
mforms us, © That the Author's Intent in raiſing 
_ & our Ideas of the Roman Virtue ſo high, was on- 
ly to raiſe thoſe of the BR 1iTISH ſtill higher,” : 


Tas appears very conſpicuouſly in the followin ing : 
Speech ad tus to Boadicia. 955 


e Rulers! 

H ow have the 3 merited this Same? 
Have we with fell Ambition, like the Romans, . 
Unpeopled Realms, and made .the World a De- 

„ JONLF. =: 

Have we your Works defaced ; or how deſery'd 

So large a Meaſure of your Bittere Wrath? 


F ROM Dumnorix let us turn our Attention on 
 Peanuſia's Addreſs to her Siſter, 


| Look | on a Kr Sifter ! Think, thou n 

Our Children's plaintive Notes enforce my _ r. 

And Albion's Genius mix his folemn Moan ; 
That Lamentations and Mt thy Ears reſound 


From all the Wiyes and others of hol Thou- 
lands, Ant 


+ 4 
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[19], 

Whoſe Limbs, lie ſererch'd on. yonder Fields of 
2 eat 
Thoſe wretched Wives and Mothers, oh! rellect, 
But for the fatal Diſcord of this Day 

With other Looks, with other Cries and Geſtures, 
With diff 'rent T ranſports, and with diff rent 
„ 
= Might have receiv'd their Sons and Huſbands 
| Home, . We F 
han they will now e their ale Remains, 

| Which there lye mangled by the $59 Sword 
Io feed the Raven's Hunger yet relent ! 
Yet let reſtoring Union cloſe our Wounds, 

And to repair this pa be thy Praiſe! 


Sven Motives : as theſe, one mould. be tempted 
to ſay with Dumnorix, No Cruelty could hear 
unmov*d.*” There is ſuch a Pathos breathes through 
the Whole, that the Peruſal melts the Heart, and 
fills the Eyes. The Topics made uſe of are ſo well 
adapted to the Female ChataRer, ſo well choſen, 
rife on one 1 . e ſo much Advantage, and 
are ſo beautifully contraſted, that we cannot help 


| _ exclaiming, that a Poet, who & ſo true a Repre- 


ſenter of the Yearnings of aWife and a Mother, 
muſt himſelf deſerve no fmall Applauſe in his 
Character as a Huſband and a Father. 


Lew this ſerve as a faint Specimen of the Beau- 


ties which occur in this regular Piece; and while 


it excites our Admiration, let it encreaſe the Shame 
of its Adverſaries. To copy all its Charms, would 
be to tranſcribe the he Piece; to produce all its 

_ Virtues, would be endleſs. But as it has been the 
Intent of this Comment to take Notice not of 
thaſe Paſſages which have been commended by 

„ . others, 
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others, which would be needleſs, but of thoſe 
which ſeemed molt proper to oppoſe to the popular 
Objections, ſo, as they are ſufficiently refuted, to 
proceed in the Comment would be entirely unne- 


Ix I ſhall have engaged any Perſon, by what is 
offer'd, to change his Sentiments in Behalf of 
| Beadicia, 1 ſhall think myſelf ſufficiently recom- 

penced for my Trouble; and if I am ſo happy as 
ſl to prevail on the Public to demand its Revival, 
13 I propoſe the following Piece for that Occaſſon. 


* once to lang the Edge 0 41 Gallic * 5 


A To raiſe our Merits, and reform our Stage, 
To borrow 7 oft from the Grecian School, 
And teach the ragic Muſe to walk by Ruiz; be 
Our Poet ſtrove, bold Taſk !—but trove in vain, 
And where he ſought to pleaſe, he met Diſdain. 
Sir Nykin knows not aught of tragic Laws, 
But to diſſect his dreadful Wit he draws, 4, 
„ Methinks, my Duck, this Piece is much too cold. IJ 
„The Thoughts are flat, and — and the Queen _ 
TA „ too bold.“ 

This whiſper'd he that faithful Judge — his Wife, 

The Joy, the Bane, the Treaſure of his Life: 
But let me dare inform the doating Elt, 
She owns a Boldneſs,—Where by, in Pamfalf-- 
Stop—who alarms us there with critic Thunder? 
*Tis no leſs Wight than noble Teague O' Blunder ! 
His monſtrous Hands three dreadful Catcalls hold, 
Plain are his Pockets, but his Cloaths are Gold. 
« By Chreſht, my Honey, doſt thou think it right, 
% That we ſhould „hee all Murders out of Sight ? 
«© That Blood ſhou'd flow, and not a Drop be ſhed, 
% Nor Boadicia tell us ſhe is dead? 


Sir, Nancy in the front Box feeds his Noſe, 
The Star of Belles and Oracle of Beaus. 
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4 Stap me, Sir J# ilham, if this Raſea? 8 Play 

Has not quite chas'd my Gaieté away 

„Rough is his Taſte, his Poetry is rough, id 

< And the whole Piece is damn*d romantic Stuff. 

e What Huſband now of Taſte adores a Wife? 
What Woman for her Spouſe wou'd quit her 
og. AK. cet 

„ What Mother will her Quality hence, 4 a 

To plant;fale Virtue in her future Race? 

« My Sentiments, Sir William, to Cs = 
I think the Poet is trop vifionaire.” . 
But Cenſure to the Gall'ry ſoaring ſttays, 

All Fools can Hlant 5 ſince Wiſdom gulls Go 

n ” 1 
No Ghoſt attracts their never weeping Eyes, 122105 | 

No Murders charm, no Outrages ſurprizez , . 

Us'd at one Glance a thouſand eagues to roam, 

One Scene confities the ſtruggling Soul at Home. 198 

Well might theſe Critics call the Author Fool, | a 
Whoſe greateſt Joy is not to judge by Rule,” ® 

Such was the Fate our model Poet found, 

Cypreſs, not Bays, his bluſhing Temples Cound. on 

The Critic too with you hath taken Part. D 1 
And plung'd the Steel of Rancor in? hls Heart. - 

But, . Britons, once more view the tragic Sore 

Explore i its Merits, and its Charms explore ; E. 

G97 the drooping Poet with Applauſe, 

we Joy to Worth, give Strength to tragic my 
Gallic ſhall then with aching Boſoms view. ter 
Her'greateſt Glories far ſurpaſs'd by 
And your Stage boaſt the Critic s fan Rr Pas Th 
ARacine's A HOY . "ON 
e Fre,” | 2 
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